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Last Notice 
The Annual Meeting of The Latin Club 

Send Your Postal Card at Once 
The third meeting and the first regular annual 
meeting of The New York Latin Club is called for 
Saturday, May 4, at 12 m, in the Hotel Albert, cor- 
ner of University Place and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor Charles E Bennett of Cornell 
University will address the Club on the subject: 
"A Roman Waring [Geo E Jr] and his Legacy". 
Officers for the ensuing year will also be elected 
at this meeting. The plan is to serve luncheon (50 
cents a plate) at 12 m promptly. The address will 
follow, and adjournment will occur about 2 p m. 
Please send postal card at once to the Secretary, 
Mr A L Hodges, 36 East Twelfth Street, New York, 
if you intend to be present. 

As the final issue of The Leaflet for this year 
(No 25) may not appear until after this meeting, 
further notice of the meeting need not be expected. 
H F Towle, Acting President 
A L Hodges, Acting Secretary 

The Qui-Clause after Dignus, etc., Once More 

In the Syllabus of Subjunctive Constructions 
which my students at Cornell used, and of which I 
left a copy, with verbal explanations, in the hands of 
my successor, the qui-clause with dignus, etc. was 
placed under the head of the Volitive Subjunctive, 
with the title "Clause of the Direction of a Fitness". 
The same classification, and substantially the same 
title ("Clause of the Direction of an Aptitude"), 
were adopted when I put the Syllabus into print for 
my students in the University of Chicago, adding a 
treatment of the Indicative*. 

The Syllabus, which was necessarily a bare skele- 
ton of the treatment of the Latin Moods and Tenses 
which I had worked outt, contained no explanations 
further than those suggested by the mere placing 
of the various constructions. But the reason which 
I gave to my classes for not putting the construction 
under the head of Result (as had been done, up to 
that time, by most of those who had expressed an 
opinion) was in point of fact identical with that 
which Professor Bennett has recently given in Latin 
Leaflet, No. 20, namely that the clause does not 
indicate result (I use the word here in its ordinary 
sense), since what it expresses is never a fact. 

I do not, however, myself think, nor did my clas- 
sification imply, that the dignus qui clause had orig- 
inated in a clause of Purpose. Indeed, the fact that 

•This Syllabus was privately printed ; but, by a mistake which I 
shall not now correct, it has recently been offered for sale by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

+ The vicissitudes of life, and especially my five years service of 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, have brought it 
about that I have only now reached the point at which it has become 
possible to put out my system in a single presentation ; though I have 
meanwhile had the satisfaction of seeing more or less of it- pass into 
general circulation through the writings of others. 



Mr Bennett, in his search for an origin, looks for 
it in so specialized a clause as that of Purpose, seems 
to me to proceed from too narrow a conception of 
method; and the same may be said of his selection 
of examples. Undoubtedly various new construc- 
tions have grown out of special types of usage under 
a more general kind; but nevertheless there is, in 
the long run, a better hope of success if one who is 
seeking for the origin of a given construction looks 
first to comparatively primitive forces rather than to 
specialized ones, — to the simple volitive force of the 
Subjunctive, for example, rather than to the special 
application of it called the clause of Purpose. Again, 
Mr Bennett seems to me wrong in starting, — if it is 
possible to do otherwise, — from type's of examples 
which are, to say the least, unusual, instead of start- 
ing from ordinary types. Indeed, owing to his habit 
of generally not giving citations, alike in the Gram- 
mar and the Appendix, one never knows whether to 
rely on a given example as actual Latin, or whether 
to suppose it to have been devised by the writer him- 
self, — in which case we cannot, of course, so com- 
pletely pin our faith to it. Thus Mr Bennett's ex- 
ample (Appendix § 368 5) "dat mihi surculos dignos 
quos seram, he gives me shoots fit to plant" ("from 
which", he says, "it seems impossible to separate 
a sentence like dat mihi surculos quos seram, he 
gives me shoots to plant") may, or may not, be 
actual Latin. No man has every sentence of Latin 
literature in his memory, and this may be a real 
quotation; but I do not recall it, and I strongly sus- 
pect that, though it is presented to us as a sure point 
of departure from which the clause of Purpose can- 
not be separated, it was written by Mr Bennett him- 
self to illustrate his theory, being modeled upon a 
passage in the De Or., 2 69 278 : amabo te, inquit, da 
mihi ex ista arbore quos seram surculos. Similarly 
I suspect that Mr Bennett's "homines dignos elegit 
quos mitteret, he selected fit men, (in order) to send 
them" is of his own writing. Cicero, who has a 
great many examples of the dignus qui clause, cer- 
tainly does not, in the Orations or the Philosophical 
Works (for which alone we have as yet complete 
lexicons), present any example with a word like 
mitto or dat. His words or phrases all express or 
imply existence (e. g. est, videtur, esse puto, habeo, 
I possess, i. e. something that I possess is * * *). 
Now do and mitto beautifully suggest Purpose ; but 
est and esse videtur are much less friendly to such a 
suggestion. While, then, Mr Bennett's examples, and 
his genesis of the construction, are perfectly possible, 
I believe that a more probable genesis can be found. 
My own method of procedure, in trying to find a 
starting-point for the construction, was as follows: 
I first asked myself: Is there any hint to be gained 
by comparative* study? To this the answer was 

* The importance of this general method in dealing with questions 
of Syntax {though fruitless in this particular case) is impossible to 
overestimate. To a certain limited extent it has been followed, in the 
treatment of the cases, by a number of makers of grammars. Yet 
nearly all workers in the Syntax of the Latin Verb (the same is true 
to a large extent of workers in the Syntax of the Greek Verb) confine 
their thoughts to the particular language which they are studying. 
Thus Mr Bennett in his Grammar (1805), § 200 2 puts the Subjunc- 
tive clause afterjverbs of fearing under the head of Substantive 



